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War had   reinforced   the  King's  power with  the  popular
passion for coercing the rebels.1
The Rockingham party itself was divided on many
questions, and Fox's views of Parliamentary reform were
far more in agreement with those of Chatham than they
were with those of his intimate allies. But the party was
for the time compact in opposition to the King, on a
practical programme. It resolved the general condition of
the struggle into two supreme issues. The first was the
establishment of the doctrine that Ministers were respon-
sible to Parliament; the second, the destruction of the
apparatus of corruption, by which the King made him-
self the master of Parliament, and in a large degree, of
the constituencies. The House of Commons, as Erskine
put it some years later, instead of being a control upon the
Crown, was become the great engine of its power. To give
it its due position in the Constitution it was indispensable,
first of all to destroy and disarm the faction, known as the
King's friends, and to put into office a Ministry, resolved
to hold its own against royal pressure, and to uphold the
supremacy of Parliament; secondly, to make Parliament
itself the embodiment of public spirit, and not the mere
instrument of the King's pleasure. It was the King's policy
to nullify the public control over Parliament as well as the
control of Parliament over Government, to obtain a Parlia-
ment unconnected with the people, and a Ministry uncon-
nected with Parliament. It was this temper that had made
him play such a strenuous part in the long contest between
Wilkes and the House of Commons, whilst the best descrip-
tion of his methods is to be found in Thoughts on the Present
Discontent " It behoves the people of England to consider
how the House of Commons under the operation of these
1 Fox's opinion of the strength of the anti-American feeling : " Do not expect
to find any change in politics when you arrive, for if you do, you will be most
certainly disappointed. I can find nobody of our side but Lord Carnden and
Burke, who agree with me in desponding, but depend upon it we are right.
We are and ever shall be as much proscribed as ever the Jacobites were formerly "
(Letter to Fitzpatrick, War in America, Feb. 1778).